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Technocracy's  Cornucopia 


"The  quesfion  therefore  arises:  'If  the  technocracy  in  its  grand  procession  through  history  is  indeed 
pursuing  to  the  satisfaction  of  so  many  such  universally  ratified  values  as  The  Quest  for  Truth,  The  Con¬ 
quest  of  Nature,  The  Abundant  Society,  The  Creative  Leisure,  The  Well-Adjusted  Life,  why  not  settle 

back  and  enjoy  the  trip?' 

"The  answer  is,  I  guess,  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  see  anything  at  the  end  of  the  road  we  are  fol¬ 
lowing  with  such  self-assured  momentum  but  Samuel  Beckett's  two  sad  tramps  forever  waiting  under  that 
wilted  tree  for  their  lives  to  begin.  Except  that  1  think  the  tree  isn't  even  going  to  be  real,  but  a  plas¬ 
tic  counterfeit.  In  fact,  even  the  tramps  may  turn  out  to  be  automatons.  .  .though  of  course  there  will 
be  great,  programmed  grins  on  their  faces. 

—  Theodore  Roszak 

"The  Making  of  a  Counter  Culture" 


2  —  The  Wartburg  Trumpet  —  Waverly,  Iowa  Nov.  20,  1970 

Pops  concert 
loses  again 


The  Wartburg  Community  Symphony  rehearses  for  its  Sunday  concert  in 
Knights  Gym,  The  symphony  will  perform  works  by  Brahms  and  Schubert. 


Symphony  to  feature 
community  chorus 


ByNOELRUDIE 
“It  was  a  hell  of  a  mess.”  “Oh, 
it  went  over  pretty  well.”  “I 
wouldn’t  touch  another  Pops 
Concert.” 

These  are  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  about  last  week’s  Pops 
Concert  featuring  the  rock  group 
Crow. 

According  to  Dean  Earnest 
Oppermann,  the  Student  Senate 
lost  approximately  91700  on  the 
project.  In  addition,  some  new 
problems  for  Wartburg  arose 
during  the  performance. 

Greg  Schuchmann,  Pops 
Concert  advisor,  felt  that  Crow 
was  a  “let-down”  after  the  “fine 
performance  of  Enoch  Smokey.” 

He  said  that  “Crow  had  some 
trouble  with  their  equipment,” 
but  that  “the  concert  went  over 
pretty  well  as  a  whole.” 

Schuchmann  does  feel  that  a 
tighter  rein  should  have  been 
kept  on  things,  especially  in  the 
area  of  ticket  sales,  where  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

According  to  Gerald  Pipho, 
student  body  president,  ap¬ 
proximately  1500  people  attend^ 
the  concert.  Noting  that  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  these  people 
were  from  Wartburg,  Dean 
Oppermann  raised  questions 
concerning  the  purpose  of 
Wartburg’s  Pops  Concerts  and  at 
whom  they  are  aimed. 

The  lack  of  student  attendance 
has  been  blamed  on  a  number  of 
factors.  A  general  student  apathy 
and  the  lack  of  a  “big  name” 
group  were  the  most  frequently 
expressed  causes.  Other  factors 
considered  were  the  Honors  trip 

Students 
dominate 
25  seniors 

Wartburg  students  have 
nominated  25  seniors  to  “Who’s 
Who  Among  Students  in 
American  Universities  and 
Colleges.” 

Confirmation  of  nomination 
was  received  by  Elections 
Commissioner  Tom  Guy 
yesterday. 

Nominations  were  made 
through  an  election  in  which  all 
students  could  vote. 

The  names  of  the  nominees  will 
appear  with  biographical  in¬ 
formation  in  an  upcoming  edition 
of  the  book. 

Nominees  are: 

Dorothy  Baseler,  Doug  Beck, 
Robert  Buck,  Roberta  Chester, 
Bruce  Dormanen,  Waldemar 
Gies,  Terry  Goetzinger,  James 
Imbrock,  Paul  Johnsen,  Paul 
Koob,  Paul  Kramer. 

Sue  Kuehl,  Martha  Moore 
Mahuran,  Tom  Malueg,  Tom 
Manchester,  Gary  Nelson,  Cheryl 
Peterson,  Gerald  Pipho,  Sue 
Infelt  Platte,  Mike  Rehak,  Lois 
Schrage,  Steve  Spiwak,  Dean 
Tellefson,  John  Walter  and  Ken 
Weitz. 


Thomas  More  College  of 
Covington,  Ky.,  and  Wartburg 
College  have  recently  agreed  to  a 
pioneer  faculty  exchange 
program  for  May  Term  1971. 

Dr.  Karl  Schmidt  of  the 
Religion  Department  and  the 
Rev.  John  Wordeman,  instructor 
at  Thomas  More,  will  be  the 
participants. 


which  left  for  Chicago  early 
Friday  morning,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  tests  which  had  been 
scheduled  for  Friday. 

In  addition  to  losing  money,  a 
new  problem  arose  during  the 
concert:  drugs  were  openly  used 
in  the  gym.  “There  was  no 
question  but  that  marijuana  and 
pills  went  on  at  the  concert.” 
Dean  Oppermann  said. 

He  noted  that  during  previous 
performances  there  had  never 
been  a  problem  with  cigarette 
smoking,  much  less  drugs. 

When  questioned  about  drug 
use,  Pipho  indicated  that  because 
of  a  severe  cold,  he  hadn’t  noticed 
any  ^ass  being  used,  but  un¬ 
derstood  that  some  people  had 
“done  dope”  before  the  concert. 

Ron  Shinn,  campus  security 
officer,  attempted  to  enforce  the 
smoking  regulations,  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  bands  were  very 
cooperative  in  requesting  that  the 
audience  keep  to  the  wings  with 
their  cigarettes. 

He  “decided  not  to  create  a 
scene  and  disrupt  everything  by 
being  too  severe  with  anyone,” 
but  indicated  that  if  the  problem 
occurs  again,  he  will  have  -  to 
enforce  the  rules  more  strictly. 

Schuchmann  and  Pipho  said 
that  they  do  not  look  forward  to 
another  Pops  Concert  this  year. 
In  the  future,  they  hope  to  see 
that  concerts  are  funded  through 
the  student  activity  fee,  possibly 
under  the  Artist  Series,  which 
manages  to  stay  in  the  black  each 
year. 


Dr.  Schmidt  will  teach  a  course 
on  the  martyred  German 
theologian,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer, 
while  Father  Wordeman  will 
instruct  the  May  Term  Seminar 
in  Religion  (448).  His  course  will 
be  concerned  with  recent  Roman 
Catholic  thoughts. 

Although  not  on  the  4-4-1 
program,  Thomas  More  has  short 


Wartburg  Community  Oratorio 
Chorus  will  make  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  season  Nov.  22,  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Knights  Gymnasium 
when  it  is  featured  at  the  Wart¬ 
burg  Community  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert. 

Both  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
are  composed  of  Wartburg 
students  and-  Northeast  Iowa 
residents. 

Selections  featured  will  be 
Schubert’s  music  for  the  drama, 
“Rosamunde,  Furstin  non 
Cypern”  and  “A  German 
Requiem”  by  Brahms  which  will 
be  sung  by  the  Oratorio  Chorus. 

“Rosamunde”  was  staged  only 
twice  before  Schubert  put  it  away 
because  he  did  not  receive  the 
compensation  he  had  requested. 
It  was  not  found  until  nearly  50 
years  later. 


four-week  sessions  similar  to  our 
May  Term.  It  is  a  coed  liberal 
arts  Roman  Catholic  college  with 
about  2,300  students. 

This  exchange  is  the  first 
between  the  two  schools.  “This 
exchange  will  be  a  good  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  teacher  and 
helpful  with  new  ideas,”  said 
Schmidt. 


The  “Rosamunde”  overture 
was  not  composed  specifically  for 
^the  Wilhelmine  de  Chezy  drama 
but  it  is  the  only  part  of  11 
separate  pieces  for  the  play  to 
be  performed. 

Harold  Sundet  of  the  Wartburg 
Music  Department  and  first 
violin  in  the  Orchestra  says  of 
“Rosamunde,”  “Schubert  is 
well-known  for  composing  lovely 
melodies  and  this  work  is  no 
exception.” 

Brahms’  own  interpretation  of 
death  is  found  in  “A  German 
Requiem.  This  interpretation 
does  not  accept  liturgical  texts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  traditional 
“Requiem”  (a  mass  celebrated 
for  the  dead)  nor  orthodox 
Protestant  theology. 


By  Staff  Writers 

Student  senators  have  agreed 
to  take  the  campus  governance 
issue  to  their  constituents. 

The  Senate  decision  stems 
from  inaction  on  a  week-old 
Senate  resolution  calling  for  time 
off  to  study  governance. 

Wartburg  Pres.  John  Bachman 
did  not  accept  the  suggestion, 
said  Student  Body  Pres.  Gerald 
Pipho  at  Wednesday’s  Senate 
meeting. 

Senators  agreed  to  go  back  to 
the  housing  units  they  represent 
to  discuss  the  issue  and  then 
report  at  a  special  Senate 
meeting  Monday  night  at  6:30 
p.m.  in  the  Student  Union. 

The  Senate  also  scheduled  an 
all-campus  meeting  on  gover¬ 
nance  for  Dec.  3. 

The  original  motion  to  request 
time  off  from  classes  was  made 
Nov.  10.  At  that  meeting  Elec¬ 
tions  Commissioner  Tom  Guy 
told  the  Senate  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  procedures 


“Instead,  he  (Brahms) 
skillfully  selected  and  arranged 
Scriptural  texts  which  suited  his 
own  views  on  death,”  Sundet 
commented.  “In  the  ‘Requiem’ 
he  thus  addresses  not  the  dead, 
but  the  living;  he  offers  not  the 
threat  of  despair  but  the 
assurances  of  peace  and 
triumphant  victory  over  death. 

“W'hile  Brahms  seems  to  be  in 
accord  with  many  of  the  Biblical 
foundations  of  Christian  doctrine, 
the  theology  of  his  ‘Requiem’ 
remains  his  own,”  Sundet  ad¬ 
ded. 

The  orchestra  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Franklin 
Williams  and  the  chorus  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James 
Fritschel,  both  of  the  Music 
Department. 


established  to  select  a  new 
governance  committee. 

Guy  requested  permission  to 
delay  election  of  student  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  until  a 
broader  base  could  be 
established  for  the  group. 

At  this  week’s  meeting 
senators  Beth  Kasten  and  Hank 
Wellnitz  reiterated  opposition  to 
the  structure  of  the  committee. 

Wellnitz  labeled  the  committee 
an  administrative  attempt  to 
stifle  discussion  about  govern¬ 
ance  change. 

She  then  notified  the  Senate 
that  she  was  resigning  because 
the  body  lacked  the  power  to 
bring  out  reform. 

Miss  Kasten  questioned  the 
power  of  the  Senate  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  goals.  Referring  to 
lack  of  action  on  the  week-old 
motion  for  time  off.  Miss  Kasten 
said,  “We  pass  motions  and  we 
pass  motions.  It’s  useless. 
Nothing  ever  gets  done.” 


Man  against  machine 

Bars  of  a  new  weight  machine  form  geo¬ 
metric  patterns  against  the  walls  of  Knights 
Gym.  The  machine  is  usetd  to  facilitate 
weight  training  for  physical  education  and 
athletics. 


Religion  Department  plans  exchange 


Draft  expert  to  train 
counselors  here  tomorrow 

Tom  Carris,  a  nationally  known  draft  counselor  trainer  from  South 
Western  -Regional  Draft  Counselors  Association,  will  conduct  a 
training  session  here  Saturday  and  Sunday  on  Selective  Service 
Regulations. 

The  sessions  will  begin  in  the  Conference  Room  of  the  Student 
Union  at  9  a.m.  both  days. 

Draft  Counselors  from  Waverly,  Decorah,  Dubuque,  Iowa  City, 
Ames,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Fayette  will  attend  the  sessions. 

Carris  is  co-author  of  the  “Manual  for  Training  Draft  Counselors” 
and  is  currently  training  counselors  across  the  country.  The  session  is 
part  of  a  continuing  education  program  on  the  draft  by  Waverly- 
W'artburg  Draft  Counseling. 

Counselors  and  beginning  counselors  attending  the  session  should 
l  eceive  enough  advanced  training  in  technical  areas  to  enable  them  to 
handle  most  counseling  cases,  said  Bob  Hilgemann,  Wartburg’s  draft 
counselor  coordinator. 

Senators  to  take 
issues  to  students 
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Approach  to  drugs  foils  short 


By  JIM  MELVIN 

A  large  number  of  students 
turned  out  Wednesday  night  to 
hear  a  presentation  on  the  effects 
of  drug  abuse. 

The  program  was  presented  by 
Dennis  Daniels,  who  is  working 
with  Project  Upgrade  in  Des 
Moines.  Daniels  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  former  addicts 
whom  he  is  training.  They  then 
will  go  into  the  ghetto  to  help 
those  with  drug-related 
problems. 

Daniels  centered  his  presen¬ 
tation  around  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  drug  problems,  but  that 
there  are  only  “people  problems” 
which  are  acted  out  through  drug 
abuse.  He  stated  that  all  of  man’s 
problems  stem  from  an  identity 
crisis  and  that  drug  abuse  is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  From  this,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  drug  abuse  can  only 
be  dealt  with  on  a  personal  level. 

Daniels’  credibility  was 
negligible,  since  he  was  unable  to 
establish  any  kind  of  rapport  with 
his  audience.  The  well-polished 
spiel  that  he  laid  on  the  crowd 
was,  ironically  enough,  the  very 


thing  that  he  was  attacking  in 
social  workers  and  others  who  try 
to  deal  with  drug  problems. 

Daniels  brought  out  the  fact 
that  America  has  a  drug-oriented 
culture.  He  illustrated  this  with 
the  example  of  diet  pills,  sleeping 
aids  and  pep  pills.  The  point  was 
well-taken,  but  not  startling. 

It  all  boiled  down  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  all  have  problems 
and  that  we  all  have  to  work  to 
straighten  them  out  ourselves. 
This  seems  somewhat  short  of  the 
profound. 

Daniels’  “people  problem” 
approach  to  drug  abuse  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  short-sighted, 
since  it  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  great  power  that  drugs  in  fact 
do  have.  His  approach  assumed 
everyone  to  be  a  free  agent,  when 
this  may  not  be  the  case  in 
dealing  with  the  drug  user. 

This  not  only  applies  to  the 
person  hooked  on  addictive 
drugs,  but  also  extends  to  people 
who  rely  on  tranquilizers  and  pep 
pills  to  cope  with  everyday  life  in 
a  complex  society. 


If  a  drug  has  become  a  part  of 
someone's  reality,  from  his 
context  he  is  not  capable  of 
dealing  with  its  effects,  and  it  will 
remain  as  a  part  of  his  reality. 

Once  the  drug  has  achieved  this 
status,  it  is  irrelevant  to  tell  the 
person  he  has  a  problem.  He  may 
be  a  problem  to  society,  but  he 
may  also  consider  himself  to  be 
fulfilled. 

He  only  has  a  personal  problem 
w'hen  he  considers  that  the  drug 
is  having  what  would  have  to  be 
termed  a  negative  effect  on  his 
life. 

If  one  were  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  presentation,  it 
would  have  to  be  a  greater  un- 

Faculty 
for 


Wartburg’s  faculty  has  elected 
two  members  to  a  new  gover¬ 
nance  committee  created  by  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

Dr.  Roger  M.  Bishop,  chairman 
of  the  Physical  Education 
Department,  and  Di .  Melvin  L. 
Kramer,  chairman  of  the 
Business  Administration  and 
Economics  Department  were 
chosen  by  the  faculty  at  a 
meeting  last  week. 

Four  faculty  members  and  four 
students  will  comprise  the 
committee.  Two  from  each  group 
are  elected  at  large. 

Two  students  will  be  elected  at 
large  from  the  student  body 
sometime  after  Thanksgiving 
vacation,  according  to  Tom  Guy, 
Senate  Elections  Commissioner. 

Students  interested  in  running 
in  the  election  should  contact  Guy 

Juniors 

Members  of  the  junior  class 
who  expressed  desire  to  live  off- 
campus  next  year  met  with 
Waverly  realtors  today  at  a  noon 
luncheon  in  the  Castle  Room. 

Purpose  of  the  luncheon  was  to 
acquaint  these  students  with  the 
procedures  and  problems  of 
renting  apartments  and  the 


derstanding  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  which  the  com¬ 
bination  of  drugs  and  a 
frustrating  society  of  mixed-up 
individuals  presents. 

We  have  seen  countless  drug 
programs  fail  in  the  past.  It  is 
highly  questionable  that  Dennis 
Daniels  and  his  canned- 
existential  approach  to  drug 
abuse  will  cure  the  societal  ills. 

I’m  certain  that  the  lack  of 
success  in  this  area  has  brought 
many  people  to  question  the 
value  of  even  attempting  any 
cures  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
altogether  possible  that  drugs  are 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  torn  out 
indiscriminately. 


or  Gerald  Pipho,  Senate 
president. 

Wartburg  Pres,  John  W.  Bach¬ 
man  and  Pipho  will  each  choose 
one  member  from  the  faculty  and 
one  from  the  student  body. 

Bachman  and  Pipho  have 
already  designated  Dr.  W.  G. 
Fruehling,  chairman  of  the 
Psychology  Department,  and 
Sam  Michaelson  of  the  English 
Department  as  their  faculty 
choices. 

Two  students  will  soon  be 
picked  by  Bachman  and  Pipho. 

The  proposed  special  com¬ 
mittee  for  campus  governance 
was  created  under  a  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  early  in  November. 

Pipho  outlined  the  committee’s 
procedure  as  “pursuing  specific 
restructuring  of  campus 


availability  of  such  apartments 
in  the  Waverly  community. 

Students  who  will  be  displaced 
by  the  closings  of  North  Hall, 
Alpha  and  Cotta  have  expressed 
interest  in  having  flexible  and 
varied  housing  made  available. 
The  administration  has  seen  the 
main  problem  as  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  move,  not  only  the 
economic  feasibility  to  the 
college,  but  also  the  problems 
which  might  arise  in  the  com¬ 
munity  itself. 

According  to  Dean  Opperman, 
there  are  many  questions  yet  to 


Dennis  Daniels  speaks 
of  "people  problems." 


governance  along  lines  of  the 
proposals  accepted  by  the  Board 
and  in  consultation  with  the 
Regents,  administration,  faculty 
and  students.” 

New  college  governance  will 
involve  “changing  and  re- 
evaluation  of  the.  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  of  all  governing 
bodies  on  campus  and  may  even 
warrant  the  creation  of  new 
bodies,”  commented  Pipho. 

Action  at  the  Nov.  11  Senate 
meeting  called  for  “time  off”  to 
be  taken  in  which  a  day  or  part  of 
a  day  would  be  set  aside  for  all 
persons  on  campus  to  discuss  the 
important  issues  of  campus 
governance. 

Should  this  “time  off”  take 
place,  the  proposed  committee 
will  act  in  a  steering  capacity  to 
present  the  issues,  added  Guy, 


be  answered.  Some  of  the 
questions  are  the  technical  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  renting  and  leasing 
housing,  feasibility  of  co-ed 
apartments,  and  acceptance  of 
students  in  the  community. 

“Determining  how  many 
people  will  be  allowed  to  move 
off-campus  and  who  is  the  next 
obstacle  facing  the  junior  class 
Housing  Committee,’’  stated 
Kent  Lewis',  junior  class 
president. 

Members  of  the  survey  are 
planning  on  having  definite  plans 
established  by  the  end  of 
Christmas  vacation. 


Easter  Bunny  1971 


Public  Information  Director  Duane  Schroeder 
takes  his  position  as  the  new  Easter  Bunny  after 
losing  to  English  professor  K.D.  Briner  in  the  1970 
Great  Pumpkin  Contest. 

Music  Department  forms 
student  chamber  orchestra 


chooses  two 
governance  study 


meet  with  realtors 


Actors  rehearse 
second  production 


NEWS  BUREAU-An  ex¬ 
panding  string  program  in  the 
Wartburg  Music  Department  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
musical  organization. 

Called  the  Wartburg  cnamoer 
Players,  it  is  a  hand-picked  small 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Franklin  E.  Williams. 

It  made  its  debut  last  week  at  a 
private  concert  here. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
campus  has  had  an  orchestra 
made  up  entirely  of  Wartburg 
students.  The  Wartburg  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony  Orchestra 
includes  some  other  players  from 
northeast  Iowa. 

“This  group  gives  us  a  chance 
to  do  some  things  that  we  can’t 
with  the  larger  orchestra,”  said 
Dr,  Williams,  who  also  conducts 
the  Wartburg  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  “If  nothing  else,  we  have 
considerably  more  rehearsal 
time  with  all  the  players  on 
campus.” 


Dan  Rettberg,  all  sophomores; 
freshmen  William  Jackson  and 
Pauline  Fietz;  and  Harold  Sundet 
of  the  Music  Department. 

Freshman  Sheryl  Buecksler  is 
violist  and  Virginia  Ewoldt, 
sophomore,  is  cellist. 

Sophomore  Jim  Moeller  plays 
bass  viol  and  flutists  are  junior 
Rebecca  Strottman  and  Franklin 
Williams  of  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Oboe  is  played  by  senior  Mavis 
Poe  and  sophomores  Shirley 
Krauss  and  junior  Signe  Smeby. 

Freshman  Delores  Donnan 
plays  clarinet,  and  bassoonists 
are  senior  Judy  Feine  and 
sophomore  Debbie  Huber. 

French  horn  is  played  by  senior 
Robert  Buck  and  sophomore  Sue 
Foltz. 

Members  of  the  woodwind 
quintet  are  Miss  Strottman,  Miss 
Smeby,  Miss  Donnan,  Miss  Feine 
and  Buck. 


The  new  orchestra  will  not  tour 
this  year,  but  there  are  several 
off-campus  concerts  scheduled 
during  the  Winter  Term  plus  a 
number  on  campus, 

A  feature  of  the  new 
organization  is  its  flexibility.  It  is 
capable  of  breaking  up  into  even 
smaller  groups,  such  as  string 
quartets  or  trios  or  woodwind 
quintets.  Some  of  these  en¬ 
sembles  have  already  performed 
at  special  campus  dinners. 

Dr.  Williams,  who  has 
spearheaded  the  college’s  string 
program,  began  planning  the 
orchestra  five  years  ago  when  the 
Wartburg  Community  Symphony 
Association  instituted  its  String 
Scholarship  program. 

Since  then,  the  Association  has 
provided  about  six  scholarships, 
worth  $250  each,  a  year. 

Members  of  the  Chamber 
Players  include  violinists  Linda 
Medberry,  David  Peterson  and 


Wartburg  Players’  second 
production  of  the  year  will  be 
“The  Mousetrap”  by  Agatha 
Christie. 

This  play,  to  be  presented  Jan, 
15,  16,  and  17  in  the  Little 
Theatre,  is  renowned  for  its  29- 
year  run  in  London. 

The  action  takes  place  during  a 
blizzard  at  Monkswell  Manor,  an 
estate  inherited  by  Molly  and 
Giles  Raison.  They  have  turned 
their  inheritance  into  a  guest 
house. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  play, 
a  murder  has  occurred  in  Lon¬ 
don.  A  clue  indicates  that  another 
murder  may  take  place  at 
Monkswell. 

Police  come  to  protect  the 
assembled  guests,  and  it  soon 


becomes  apparent  that  several  of 
the  guests  are  present  because  of 
some  relationship  to  a  family 
tragedy  which  occurred  on  a 
near-by  farm  some  years 
previously. 

The  blizzard  allows  no  one  to 
leave  or  enter  the  inn  after  the 
arrival  of  the  police. 

The  cast  of  the  Wartburg 
production  of  “The  Mousetrap” 
includes  seniors  Susan  Platte  and 
Paul  Schneider  as  Mollie  and 
Giles  Ralston. 

Other  members  of  the  cast  are 
juniors  Ann  Philipp,  Jane  An¬ 
derson,  Greg  Hafner,  Daniel 
Uhrich,  Steve  Hanusa  and  fresh¬ 
man  Dave  Uhrich, 


Thanksgiving  1970:  a  new  day 


Traditional,  stock  editorials  about  Thanksgiving 
are  pretty  hack.  About  their  only  worth  is  to  keep 
newspapermen  and  other  pedants  of  similar  tripe  in 
material.  '  i 

As  our  cover  page  indicates,  there  isn’t  much  in 
the  real  world  for  which  to  be  thankful.  Somehow, 

the  count-your-blessings-use-your-napkin-and- 
don’t-spill-the-gravy  jibe  lacks  credibility. 

Which  isn’t  the  same  as  saying  there’s  nothing 
over  which  to  pause  and  breathe  a  word  of  thanks. 

But  what  is  befuddling  vis-a-vis  our  cornucopia 
of  societal  ills  is  the  virtually  absolute  lethargy 
permeating  the  nation  and,  specifically,  our  cam¬ 
pus.  Where  is  everyone  this  year?  What’s  everyone 
doing?  For  those  who  have  managed  to  scrape  the 
technological  mire  away  from  their  cyclopian 
mind’s  eye,  activism  has  become  anemic. 

What  has  become  of  the  organized  and 
aggressive  student  protest  that  peaked  last  spring 
with  Kent  and  Jackson  States?  Remember  last 
year’s  October  and  November  moratoriums  at 
Wartburg?  Even  the  quiet  flurry  over  prospects  of 
restructuring  college  governance  has  been 
ephemeral. 

Social  life  here  is,  at  best,  turgid.  Attendance  at 
home  football  games  noticeably  declined.  Social 


activities  has  lost  money  at  the  last  four  dances. 
Campus  flicks  are  sparsely  populated.  Wartburg’s 
pop  concert  lost  big  and  most  who  did  go  were  not 
students  here. 

These  observations  aren’t  meant  to  be  a  fire-up 
for  school  spirit,  since  social  life  may  or  not  be 
worth  saving.  But  inactivity  per  se,  especially  in  the 
larger  political  and  social  context,  merits  concern. 

To  write  off  the  present  state  of  affairs  as  apathy 
is  too  glib.  Besides,  apathy  is  a  non-word  word,  a 
term  high  school  student  councils  employ  to  make 
people  feel  bad.  To  say  that  Nixon  has  successfully 
desensitized  the  issues  is  gross  stupidity. 

A  better  analysis,  we  suggest,  is  one  of 
hopelessness.  Those  who  are  aware  of  their 
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predicament  and  of  the  multitudinous  social 
problem,  and  who  have  been  or  are  activists,  are 
realizing  that  political  methods  are  fruitless. 
Technocracy  and  its  institutions  don’t  overtly  resist 
change,  then  co-opt  it. 

And  so  political  activism  is  metamorphosing  into 
a  psychic  activism.  This  act  is  more  than 
resignation.  The  individual  has  become  the 
revolution.  A  new  mythopoios  is  occurring:  more 
and  more  individuals  are  creating  microcosmic 
“new  societies”  in  their  minds.  They  are  in¬ 
dividually  adopting  a  life  style  which  they  realize 
society  is  incapable  of  adopting. 

The  external  signs  of  such  an  event  appear  to  be 
boredom.  And  if  boredom  is  a  suitable  word  to 
describe  such  a  world-view,  it  is  a  contented 
boredom.  It  is  not  a  state  of  mind  that  requires 
doing,  doing,  doing  something  all  of  the  time. 

Yet,  some  of  these  individuals  don’t  recognize 
the  stage  they  are  in.  And  so  one  says:  what’s  the 
matter  with  me?  or  am  I  being  useful?  This 
problem  essentially  boils  down  to  successfully 
managing  one’s  contented  boredom. 

Thanksgiving  then  may  take  on  a  new  meaning. 
It  may  be  the  celebration  of  the  psychic  eucharist. 


Administrative  opium 


Juniors  were  polled  earlier  this  term  for  their 
housing  preferences  for  next  year.  The  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  requested  that  the  junior  class 
officers  conduct  the  poll,  implied  that  the  poll 
results  would  be  honored. 

The  Oct.  30  issue  of  the  Trumpet  carried  a  story 
on  the  poll  entitled  “Juniors  request  off-campus 
housing.”  It  said  in  part: 

“Although  the  poll  is  not  yet  completed,  nearly 
half  of  the  juniors  responding  have  indicated 
preference  for  off-campus  housing.” 

“The  Dean  of  Students  office  has  requested  that 
juniors  who  want  to  live  off-campus  next  fall  find  an 
apartment  before  they  leave  for  Christmas.” 

“An  increase  in  the  number  of  students  off- 
campus  is  possible  only  if  housing  is  available  to 
students  in  Waverly,  and  Dean  Earnest  Oppermann 
has  asked  for  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of 
that  number  to  determine  needs  for  on-campms 
housing.” 

At  that  time,  over  eighty  juniors  expressed 
desires  to  move  off-campus. 

All  well  and  good. 


However,  this  week  it  was  learned  from  reliable 
sources  that  the  maximum  number  to  be  allowed 
off-campus  housing  next  year  is  between  30  and  35. 

It  appears  that  the  administration  is  again  guilty 
of  patronizing  students  by  leading  them  to  believe 
they  actually  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

What  value,  other  than  an  opiate,  is  such  a  poll  if 
no  intention  is  made  to  act  according  to  the  results? 
It’s  the  old  “make  them  think  they’re  deciding” 
trick. 

This  year  off-campus  housing  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  eliminated  with  the  idea  that  a 
year  of  financial  consolidation  would  p)ermit  next 
year’s  seniors  freer  access  to  live  where  they 
desire.  However,  if  next  year  the  dormitories  must 
be  filled,  only  the  excess  being  allowed  to  move  off- 
campus  (and  that  number  would  seem  to  be  this  30 
or  35),  then  the  administration  is  guilty  of  duplicity. 

Students!  You  must  act  als  ob-as  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  didn’t  exist.  If  the  administration  says 
30  to  35  and  there  are  80  to  120  seniors  who  wish  to 
move  off-campus,  then  all  of  you  move  off! 

The  hell  with  it! 


Friday,  Nov.  20 
Social  activities  movie  will 
begin  at  7  p.m.  in  Neumann 
Chapiel-auditorium. 

Saturday,  Nov.  21 
Serian  will  play  for  a  dance, 
beginning  at  8  p.m.  in  Buhr 
Lounge. 

Sunday,  Nov.  22 
Wartburg  CommiUnity  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Oratorio  Chorus  will 
present  a  concert  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Knights  Gym. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  24 
Women’s  Legislative  Council 
will  meet  at  7  p.m  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  Room. 

Lutheran  Youth  Encounter  will 
meet  at  9  p.m  in  the  Auxiliary 
Conference  Room. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  25 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at 
noon. 


Monday,  Nov.  30 
'Thanksgiving  recess  ends  at  8 
a.m. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  1 
Wartburg  wrestlers  meet 
Central  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Knights 
Gym,  and  the  basketball  Knights 
will  play  Graceland  at  Lamoni, 
also  at  7:30. 

Lutheran  Youth  Encounter  will 
meet  at  9  p.m.  in  the  Conference 
Room. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  2 
Convocation  will  present 
“Short  Suite”  (a  concert  in 
contemporary  film),  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  Neumann  Chapel- 
auditorium.  “Short-Suite  (Sup¬ 
plement)”  will  be  presented  from 


8  to  10  p.m.  in  Voecks 
Auditorium. 

Cafeteria  Committee  will  meet 
at  5  p.m.  in  the  Castle  Room. 

WRA  will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Knights  Gym. 

Tri  Beta  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  Seminar  Room  of  Becker 
Hall. 

The  Community  Relations 
Group  will  meet  from  7:30  to  9 
p.m.  in  the  Conference  Room. 

Thursday,  Dec.  3 

Mu  Phi,  Wartburg’s  music 
sorority,  will  present  a  concert  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Neumann  Chapel- 
auditorium. 


Crisis  Line:  352-4422 


By  JOHN  WALTER 

MY  CRIME 


Riffs 

Lately,  one  doesn’t  have  to  be  very  aware  to  have  noted  the 
frequent  appearance  and  careless  use  of  the  term  “revolution.” 

Revolution  has  become  a  rich  source  for  argumentation  and 
discussion  in  the  glossy  mags,  the  new  movies,  talk  shows,  news 
reports,  rap  sessions  everywhere  and  even  our  own  Trumpet. 

Watching  a  night’s  television  will  reveal  revolution’s  possiblities  as 
a  commercial  enterprise.  Current  TV  writers  have  that  relevant, 
liberal  way  of  doing  things:  we  can  see  in  prime-time  the  nation’s 
beautiful  youth  of  earnest  expressions  and  Southern  California  ap¬ 
pearances  hustling  about  and  easing  problems  like  poverty,  racial 
conflict  and  drug  addiction. 

This  is  all  quite  relevant  and  of  good  intention,  but  eventually  it 
smacks  of  worn,  old  minds.  In  the  name  of  revolution,  nothing  could  be 
moi  e  phony  and  downright  corny. 

In  my  last  column,  I  also  spoke  in  the  language  of  revolution, 
defined  as  an  emergence  of  a  new  consciousness:  “we  cannot  begin 
again,  bufwe  can  acquire  a  new  consciousness.”  The  starting  point 
seems  to  be  an  awareness  of  an  opposition  to  the  super-technocracy, 
and  our  ability  to  pollute  the  planet,  endangering  our  own  survival.  It 
is  an  effort  to  avert  1984.  It  is  an  effort  to  save  Mother  Earth  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

Beyond  these  kinds  of  rough  generalizations  it  is  certainly  difficult 
to  articulate  this  consciouness  as  revolution.  In  a  random  sort  of  way, 
I  have  gathered  together  what  I  feel  are  a  few  representative  ex¬ 
pressions  that  might  suggest  what  the  new  consciousness  looks  like: 

BARRY  COMMONER:  “Science  can  now  serve  society  by  ex¬ 
posing  the  crisis  of  modern  technology  to  all  mankind.” 

KEN  KESEY :  “The  revolution  is  over,  and  we  have  won.” 

RALPH  J.  GLEASON:  “Violence  is  Bullshit.” 

NORMAN  MAILER  (discussing  films):  “And  I  have  a  certain 
amount  of  respect  for  the  moment,  because  I  think  the  moment  is  a 
mystery.  The  moment  there  is  not  a  moment,  then  you  merely  have 
programs.  You’re  bureaucrats  You’re  bureaucrats  of  the  mind, 
speaking  to  one  another.” 

ALLEN  GINSBERG  (from  “Witchita  Vortex  Sutra”):  “The  war  is 
language-language  ahused-for  Advertisement,  language  used-like 
magic  for  power  on  the  planet.” 

PAUL  GOODMAN  (from  Making  Do):  “.  .  for  him-and  not  only 
for  him-tbere  was  in  our  society  No  Exit.  When  he  had  asked  his 
gei  niane  question,  and  fifteen  experts  on  the  dais  did  not  know  an 
answer  for  him.  But  with  ingenuity  he  had  hit  on  a  painfully  American 
answer'.  Do  It  Yourself.  If  there  is  no  community  for  you,  young  man, 
young  man.  make  it  yourself.” 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  (long  gone,  but  good): 

What  is  Above  is  Within,  for  every-thing  in  Eternity  is 
translucent : 

The  circumference  is  Within,  Without  is  formed  the 
.Selfish  Center, 

And  the  Circumference  still  expands  going  forward  to 
Kternity. 

And  the  Center  has  Eternal  States;  these  States  we  now 
explore. 
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- - - Book  review - - - 

Soledad'  articulates  truth 


By  BOB  HILGEMANN 
Jean  Genet  effectively  cap¬ 
tures  the  beauty  and  coherence  of 
George  Jackson’s  “Soledad 
Brother,  The  Prison  Letters  of 
George  Jackson”  in  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  book: 

.  These  letters  from  a 
young  black  in  Soledad  prison  .  . 

perfectly  articulate  the  road 
traveled  by  their  author-first  the 
rather  clumsy  letters  to  his 
mother  and  his  brothers,  then 
letters  to  his  lawyer  which 
become  something  ex¬ 
traordinary,  half-poem,  half 
essay,  and  then  the  last  letters  of 
an  extreme  delicacy,  to  an 
I  unknown  recipient. 


“And  from  the  first  letter  to  the 
last,  nothing  has  been  willed  for 
the  sake  of  a  book,  yet  here  is  a 
book  tough  and  sure,  both  a 
weapon  of  liberation  and  a  love 
poem.  In  case  I  see  no  miracle 
except  the  miracle  of  truth  itself, 
the  naked  truth  revealed.” 

As  other  articulate  spokesmen 
of  the  American  Black  liberation 
movement  such  as  Malcolm  X 
and  Eldridge  Cleaver,  George 
Jackson  educated  himself  in 
prison  through  extensive  reading 
and  thought. 

He  not  only  gained  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  African  heritage 
but  also  gained  a  knowledge  of 


third  world  liberation 
movements. 

The  first  letters  in  the  com¬ 
pilation,  although  interesting,  are 
somewhat  awkward.  As  his 
education  and  strength 
progressed,  his  letters  grew  more 
political  yet  at  the  same  time  his 
ability  to  express  his  feelings 
gi-ew. 

The  clearness  of  Jackson’s 
mind  and  style  is  quite  im- 
pi'cssive.  His  ability  to  discipline 
himself  allowed  not  only  his 
remarkable  self-education  but 
also  produced  the  unity  in  his 
writing. 

Jackson’s  writing,  as  does 
Genet's,  contains  emotionalism 
and  uigency. 


Many  Americans  are  per¬ 
plexed  by  total  revolutionary 
action.  Middle  America  sees  no 
need  for  a  liberation  movement 
of  blacks  and  tends  to  look  at  any 
form  of  that  movement 
negatively. 

We  need  more  books  like  this 
compilation.  While  the  book  is  a 
thing  of  beauty,  it  is  also  a  tool  of 
understanding. 

George  Jackson  is  not  a 
paperback  revolutionary  earning 
money  from  copyrights  and 
production  rights.  He  is  currently 
imprisoned  in  Soledad  Prison, 
Salinas,  California,  and  has  been 
imprisoned  since  19.59  on  a  one 
year  to  life  imprisonment  sen¬ 


tence  as  a  result  of  stealing  $70 
from  a  gas  station. 

He  was  not  political  when  he 
entered  prison.  In  January  1969 
he  and  two  other  black  prisoners 
were  charged  with  murdering  a 
prison  guard. 

According  to  his  attorney, 
George  Jackson  is  charged  with 
murder  not  because  there  was 
any  substantial  evidence  of  his 
guilt,  but  because  he  had 
previously  been  identified  as  a 
black  militant. 

Anyone  with  a  life  sentence 
convicted  of  assault  on  a  prison 
guard  is  sentenced  to  death. 
George  Jackson  will  most  likely 
never  be  free. 


1  Book  review 

I  ~ 

''dndlan  author  pleads 
for  cultural  separation 


Conspicuous  consumption 

Wartburg  students  took  part  in  America's  annual  surfeit  Thursday  night 
when  the  cafeteria  prepared  a  special  Thanksgiving  meal  complete  with 
this  roast  turkey  and  other  traditional,  foods . 


Dickens  musical  to 


By  JANET  HUTCHESON 

■‘One  of  the  finest  things  about 
being  an  Indian  is  that  people  are 
always  interested  in  you  and  your 
■plight.’  Other  groups  have  dif¬ 
ficulties,  predicaments,  quan- 
dries,  problems  or  troubles. 
Traditionally  we  Indians  have 
had  a  ‘plight,’”  says  the  author  of 
“Custer  Died  For  Your  Sins,” 

Vine  Deloria  Jr.  is  well- 
qualified  to  speak  out  for  the 
much-abused  Indian,  as  a 
■  member  of  the  Standing  Rock 
'  Sioux  tribe  and  former  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Congress 
'  of  American  Indians. 

Misinformation  about  tbe 
Indian  has  made  him  the  in¬ 
visible  American,  observes 
Deloria.  The  absence  of  Indians 
from  the  mainstream  should  be 
conspicuous,  he  asserts,  but  it  is 
not. 

Throughout  its  history,  white 
America  has  manipulated  the  red 
man  for  white  convenience  and 
white  needs,  all  but  obliterating 
Indian  culture  and  history  in  the 
process. 

The  “plight”  of  the  Indian 
American  is  one  of  “trans¬ 
parency,”  according  to  the 
author.  Because  people  have 
painted  the  Indian  as  they  would 
like  him  to  be,  they  think  they 
know  what  he  wants,  how  he 
feels,  and  how  to  help  him.  It  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to 
differentiate  fact  from  fiction. 

“Indian  life,  as  it  relates  to  the 
real  world,  is  a  continuous  at¬ 
tempt  not  to  disappoint  people 
who  know  us,”  says  Deloria. 

Yet,  despite  the  overwhelming 
odds,  the  author  points  out,  the 
red  man  has  remained  a 


fascinating  and  complex  member 
of  a  culture  that  still  lives.  He 
does  not  want  the  homogenized 
American  “melting  pot,”  the 
exchange  of  his  own  traditional 
religion  for  Christianity,  the 
dehumanizing  corporate  culture 
to  replace  his  enduring  tribalism. 

The  Indian  today  sees  in¬ 
tegration  as  a  dead  issue, 
preterring  instead  a  kind  of 
divorce  with  no  visitation  rights, 
or  in  Deloria’s  words,  “a  cultural 
leave-us-alone”  agreement. 

The  meddling  of  bureaucrats, 
missionaries  and  anthropologists 
has  failed  to  help  the  Indian, 
and  from  his  point  of  view,  it  is 
these  “humane”  and  “liberal” 
agents  and  agencies  (notably  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  who 
are  most  deserving  of  barbed  and 
bitter  criticism. 

In  his  discussion  of  Indian 
exploitation,  Deloria  focuses  on 
such  issues  as:  termination-the 
“final  solution”  to  the  “Indian 
problem,”  proposed  since  1954- 
an  attempt  to  “phase  out”  In¬ 
dians  altogether;  the  pater¬ 
nalism  of  government  agencies; 
the  violations  of  laws  and  treaties 
and  the  inconsistent  legal  status 
of  Indians,  among  others. 

Also  examined  in  “Custer  Died 
for  Your  Sins”  are  problems 
within  the  Indian  community 
itself-the  problems  of  leadership 
and  solidarity. 

As  “Newsweek”  commented, 
“Deloria  writes  about  the  red 
man’s  situation  in  America  with 
ironic,  mordant  wit,  and  in  the 
process  he  resolutely  destroys 
the  stereotypes  and  myths  that 
white  society  has  built  up  about 
the  Indian.” 


NEWS  BUREAU-Midwestern 
premiere  of  a  musical  version  of 
Charles  Dickens’  “A  Christmas 
Carol”  will  be  staged  here  Dec.  6 
as  the  traditional  Christmas  at 
Wartburg  program. 

Performances  will  be  given  by 
the  college's  Castle  Singers  and 
newly  organized  Chamber 
Players  at  3  and  8  p.m.  in 
Neumann  Auditorium. 


Performances  will  be  given  by 
the  college’s  Castle  Singers  and 
newly  organized  Chamber 
Players  at  3  and  8  p.m.  in 
Neumann  Chapel-auditorium. 

The  adaptation  and  lyrics  of 
this  version  of  the  Christmas 
classic  were  done  by  James 
Wood.  The  book  is  by  Christopher 
Bedloe,  and  the  music  by 
Malcolm  Shapeott. 


premiere 

It  was  first  presented  last  year 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  at  The  Third 
Eye  Theatre. 

This  will  be  the  first  public 
appearance  of  the  Chamber 
Players,  who  will  be  serving  as 
the  pit  orchestra  for  the  Castle 
Singers. 

Players  are  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Franklin  Williams,  and  the 
Singers  are  directed  by  Dr. 
James  Fritschel. 


SHAKEH 

mUFUUB& 

Ve  Public  house 


PATRONIZE  TRUMPET  ADVERTISERS 


STEAKS-CHICKEN-5EA  FOOD 

Or  Try  Our  Famous  Smorgasbord 
Every  Noon  And  Evening. 

OPEN 

10  A,M.-10  P.M.  Mon.-Thurs. 

10-12  Midnight  FrL  &  Sat. 

10-8  P.M.  Sundays 
Banquet  Room  Reservations 
Dial  352-3328 


ryers  Restaurant 


Cedar  Falls  266-7595 


Old  Time  Movies 

Every  Sunday  -  Monday  -  Tuesday 


Replacing  stars 
Knights'  problem 


By  DOUG  BODINE 

Replacing  the  stars  of  past 
Wartburg  teams  will  be  the 
problem  of  basketball  coach 
Lewis  (Buzz)  Levick  and 
wrestling  coach  Dick  Walker  as 
they  prepare  for  opening  rounds 
immediately  after  Thanksgiving. 

Levick’s  cagers  open  at 
Graceland  Dec.  1,  and  Walker’s 
wrestlers  host  Central  Dec.  2. 

Levick  faces  the  task  of 
replacing  such  stars  as  All- 
American  G.E.  Buenning,  Virg 
Erickson,  Derry  Brunscheen  and 
Jim  Barkema.  That  crew  took 
Wartburg  to  the  National 
Association  for  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  tournament  in  three  of 
the  last  four  years. 

Turkey  time 
approacheth 
IM  runners 

Gobble,  gobble,  all  you  long- 
legged,  short-winded  non-jockish 
trackmen.  The  day  of  the  great 
race  doth  approach. 

Wartburg’s  annual  Turkey 
Race,  headed  by  student  in¬ 
tramural  director  Reed  Klein, 
will  be  run  Monday,  Nov.  23,  at  4 
p.m.  Starting  point  for  the  cross¬ 
campus  dash  will  be  in  front  of 
the  gym. 

Both  men’s  and  women’s 
divisions  will  be  run  this  year. 

Klein  has  indicated  that  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winners. 


NOW  THRU  TUES.,  NOV.  24 


COCKEYED 

MASTERPIECE!** 

-Joseph  Morgenstern,  Newsneek 


STARTS  WED.,  NOV.  25 


Elvis  In 

“That’s  The 
Way  It  Is” 


On  the  brighter  side,  Tom 
Manchester,  an  honorable 
mention  All-American  guard, 
and  Fred  Grawe,  a  six-two  for¬ 
ward,  return  from  last  year’s 
starting  line-up.  Also,  most  of  the 
reserves  from  last  year,  with  a 
lot  of  experience  are  all  retur¬ 
ning. 

Walker  has  also  lost  two  of  his 
aces.  Tom  Turner  and  Steve 
Noah  both  finished  their 
eligibility  last  year.  He  will  have 
to  find  replacements  for  them  in 
order  to  bolster  what  was  an 
extremely  strong  middle  of  the 
line-up. 

Wartburg  does  return  a  strong 
nucleus,  though,  and  after  last 
year’s  third-place  finish  in  the 
Iowa  Conference  behind  Upper 
Iowa  and  Luther,  the  Knights 
hope  to  climb  in  the  wrestling 
standings. 

Bowling  loop 
being  formed 

Wartburg  students  interested 
in  forming  an  all-Wartburg 
bowling  league  this  winter  are 
asked  to  call  sophomore  Tom 
Lasandro,  Ext.  202. 

A  minimum  of  six  teams  with 
four  bowlers  per  team  is  required 
in  order  to  form  a  league. 

Games  would  be  at  the 
Janesville  Bowling  Center. 


Knows 

Meyer's  Rexall 

is  open  every 
weekday  fill  9:00  p.m. 
Sundays  till  6:00  p.m. 

For  Any  Purchase 
That  You  Want 
Mailed,  Meyer’s 
Will  Gift  Wrap  It 
For  You  At 
No  Extra  (Charge! 

DO  YOUR  XMAS  SHOPLIF 
TING  EARLY  AT 

Meyer's 
Rexall  Drugs 

One  Block  Off  Campus 


U\TEST  TREND 
Fashions 

Styles  to  Please 

You  ^ 

Come  In  to  the  Beauty 
Boutique 

AND  SEE  OUR 

•  Christmas  Gifts 

•  Complete  Beauty  Service 

•  Redken  Products  -  For  Skin  &  Hair  Care 

•  Wigs  &  Wig  Service 

There  Are  6  Operators  Available 
For  An  Appointment  Cal) 

Beauty  Boutique 

(Open  Thur.  &  Fri.  Eve. 

Phone  352-2412 
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Beck  fourth  in  nationals 


Doug  Beck  became  Wartburg’s 
first  cross-country  All-American 
as  he  finished  fourth  in  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  small-college 
championships  held  at  Wheaton, 
Ill.,  Nov.  14. 

Beck  covered  the  five-mile 
course  in  25:25  and  out-kicked 
defending  champion  Ron 
Stonisch  for  fourth  in  a  field  of  337 
runners. 


Other  places  and  times  for  the 
Knights  were:  Bruce  Coleman, 
59th,  26:30;  A1  Anderson,  164th, 
27:16;  Marty  Rathje,  180th, 
27:26;  Steve  Hotz,  185th,  27:28; 
Bob  Stauffer,  241st,  27:59;  and 
Lyle  Hallowell,  256th,  28:12. 

Despite  a  record-breakin'^ 
performance  by  Doug  Beck, 
Wartburg  fell  to  Loras  in  a 
quadrangular  at  Dubuque  Nov.  7. 


With  517  points  Wartburg 
placed  15th  out  of  a  total  of  47 
competing  teams.  Eastern 
Michigan  captured  the  team  title 
with  100  points. 


Beck  ran  the  five-mile  course 
in  25:21,  breaking  the  course 
record  by  30  seconds  and  also 
improving  the  Wartburg  five- 
mile  record. 


Beck 

You  Haven*t 
Lived  Till 
Yov  ^ve  Been 
To 

ROY’S  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Students-Europe  For  Christmas,  - 
Easter  Or  Summer  &  Em¬ 
ployment  Opportunities,  Charter  Want  To  Rent,  Buy  Or  Srfl 
Flights,  Discounts,  Write  For  Something?  Run  A  Classified  Ad 
Information  (Air  Mail)  Anglo  ^  Line.  Call  ’Trumpet 

American  Association.  60A  Pyle  Office  Ext.  301  (Wartburg 
Street,  Newport  I.W.  England.  College) 


If  "life  insurance" turns 
you  off,  how  does 
"Money  for  Living"grab  you? 


A  key  word  in  life  insurance 
is  “life”.  Because  it’s  for  the 
living.  You  and  your  benefi¬ 
ciary. 

Put  simply,  you  and  Aid 
Association  for  Lutherans 
make  a  contract  to  reach  a 
certain  financial  goal.  As  you 
build  toward  that  goal,  your 
contract  amasses  “living” 
money  that  could  be  the  basis 
for  all  your  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Money  you  can  use  for 


any  purpose  —  down  payment 
on  a  home,  new  car,  business 
of  your  own,  rainy  day  fund. 

Right  now  you’re  probably 
in  good  health  and  can  buy 
“money  for  living”  insurance 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 
Have  a  no  obligatioiT’  visit 
with  your  AAL  representative. 
He’ll  help  you  put  some  “life” 
in  life  insurance.  He  repre¬ 
sents  our  common  concern  for 
human  worth. 


Richard  A.  Danowsky  Agency 
809  Merchants  National  Bank  Building 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52401 


Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  In  Appleton, Wisconsin 

Fraternalife  Insurance 


Life  •  Health  •  Retirement 
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Doug  Beck:  on  All  American 


By  LYLE  HALLOWELL 

While  most  students  would  groan  and  protest  at 
having  to  run  a  few  yards  in  physical  education 
classes,  one  Wartburg  athlete  is  quick  to  express  his 
enjoyment  at  running  ten  or  more  miles  a  day  for 
most  of  the  year. 

That  seemingly  self-punishing  individual  is 
senior  Doug  Beck,  whose  honors  as  a  runner  include 
All-American  status  in  both  track  and  cross  country 
and  other  accomplishments  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Since  he  came  to  Wartburg,  Doug  has 
distinguished  himself  in  athletic  achievements, 
being  named  Most-Valuable  Player  in  the  Iowa 
Conference  twice  in  track  and  three  times  in  cross 
country.  He  has  broken  many  track  and  cross¬ 
country  records  and  is  likely  to  add  a  few  more  to 
his  list  before  completing  his  “reign”  at  Wartburg. 

Doug’s  start  on  the  way  to  success  at  distance 
running  came  about  almost  by  accident. 

As  a  sprinter  and  middle-distance  runner  at 
Pro.ston  High  .School  in  Preston,  Iowa,  he  had  to  run 
a  |)onalty  mile  for  “tardiness”  one  evening  and 
dem  onstrated  his  natural  talent  for  longer  distance, 

When  the  school’s  half-miler  became  sick,  Doug 
was  drafted  to  replace  him  in  the  medley  relay  at 
the  state  meet,  and  found  his  true  “niche”  in  run¬ 
ning  as  he  anchored  the  relay  to  a  state  cham¬ 
pionship. 

An  avid  football  player,  Doug  did  not  consider 
cross  country  until  a  back  injury  sidelined  him. 
Then,  in  his  first  year  of  competition,  as  a  senior,  he 
won  the  individual  state  title  in  cross  country. 

Although  he  had  considered  college  before,  his 
running  success  and  the  prospect  of  college  com¬ 
petition  led  Doug  to  Wartburg. 

“I  wasn’t  too  enthused  about  going  to  college  just 
to  study,”  he  declared.  “But  letters  and  contact 
with  college  coaches  helped  make  up  my  mind.” 

"Running  has  to  become  an  established  part  of 
your  daily  life,”  he  stated.  “It  means  sacrificing 


other  things,  watching  your  diet  and  activities  more 
closely  than  is  sometimes  desirable.” 

According  to  Doug,  the  benefits  derived  from 
running  far  outweigh  any  problems  and  sacrifices 
involved.  Running  gives  a  feeling  of  enjoyment, 
freedom  and  relaxation  and  can  be  a  means  of 
releasing  tension. 

By  keeping  in  top  physical  condition  through 
running,  Doug  feels  that  his  entire  system  operates 
better  and  with  fewer  physical  limits,  making  life 
easier  a.nd  more  enjoyable. 

Personal  satisfaction  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
that  can  be  realized  from  athletic  success,  he  says. 
Beating  oneself  by  improvement  of  times  and 
heating  the  competition  to  prove  superiority  both 
contribute  to  this  satisfaction. 

Recognition  by  others  of  individual  and  team 
iicliievements  also  helps  to  bolster  the  ego. 

Even  though  they  play  an  important  part,  the 
Ix'iiefits  of  running  are  more  an  effect  than  a  cause 
of  Doug’s  success. 

(.'ross-country  coach  John  Kurtt  commented  on 
Doug’s  attributes;  “Anyone  who  runs  as  well  as 
Doug  has  to  have  special  qualities  in  several  areas. 

“Physically,  Doug  has  the  strength,  stature  and 
ability  to  run  economically  that  are  necessary  for 
quality  distance  running.  But  many  runners  have 
these  qualities.  The  difference  is  in  his  dedication 
and  desire  to  be  an  All  American.” 

He  added,  “Personality  plays  an  important  part 
as  well.  Every  good  athlete  has  a  positive  attitude 
on  running  and  on  life.” 

Revealing  his  dogged  determination  and  positive 
attitude  needed  for  success,  Doug  bounced  back 
from  serious  lung  infection  in  his  sophomore  and 
junior  years  to  excel  in  track. 

He  cited  the  attitude  of  friends  and  of  his  tamily 
as  a  key  to  good  performance.  “When  others  around 
you  show  concern  and  enthusiasm  for  what  you  do, 
it  makes  you  want  to  do  better,”  he  said. 


Doug’s  strong  religious  beliefs  have  also  helped 
him  on  the  way  to  success.  He  attributes  his  self- 
confidence  to  his  faith  in  God  and  openly  states,  “If 
I  didn't  have  God,  I  wouldn’t  do  as  well.” 

With  such  overwhelming  confidence,  Doug  has 
b('on  able  to  meet  the  best  in  the  nation  on  even 
terms  and  revealed  his  determination  in  the  recent 
NCAA  cross-country  championships  by  out- 
sprinting  the  defending  champion  and  record 
holder  for  fourth  place. 

As  a  consistent  winner,  Doug  goes  to  every  meet 
tabbed  as  “the  man  to  beat”  and  is  expected  to  do 
well  in  every  race.  Although  he  has  sometimes 
wished  the  pressure  of  being  a  top  contender 
weren’t  so  great,  he  feels  the  benefits  make  it 
worthwhile. 

Fear  of  a  poor  performance  doesn't  bother  Doug. 
“I  don’t  worry  about  not  running  well.  Even  though 
running  is  important  to  me  right  now,  it  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  life.” 

Reflecting  that  statement,  Doug  is  presently 
devoting  more  of  his  time  to  other  interests,  par¬ 
ticularly  student  teaching.  He  chose  to  pass  up 
opportunities  to  compete  for  honors  in  other 
national  meets  this  season  to  do  a  better  job  at 
teaching. 

A  physical  education  major,  Doug  feels  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  education 
which  is  often  neglected  or  misunderstood. 
However,  his  highest  hopes  lie  in  his  coaching  in¬ 
terests,  where  he  feels  he  can  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  individuals  and  to  the  community. 

“Athletes  are  often  the  leaders  in  the  school  and 
community  because  of  their  experiences,  op¬ 
portunities  and  contact  with  others  and  can  set  an 
example  for  the  entire  community,”  he  said. 

In  his  later  life,  Doug  hopes  to  continue  setting 
an  example  by  running  for  recreation  and  fitness. 
He  looks  forward  to  it  as  “more  of  an  enjoyable 
sidelight  and  less  of  an  occupation”  than  it  is  now. 


THE  LOG  CABIN  INN 
HAS  BEEN  REOPENED! 

Davetta  (Davie)  Potempa  Is  Waiting  To 
Greet  You  Again, 

Take  Your  Date  To  A  Special  Cozy  Place  To  Dine. 

Come  To  The  Log  Cabin  Inn* 


NEW  HOURS 

5:00  P.M.-10:00  P.M.  WEEKDAYS 
4:00  P.M.-10:00  P.M.  SUNDAYS 
CLOSED  ON  MONDAYS 

»«s 


2609  RAINBOW  DRIVE 
CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
PHONE:  266-2303 


COME  TO  THE  BAKERY  And 
GET  SOME  FRUIT  BREAD  FOR  YOUR 
THANKSGIVING  DINNER 
They  Have  Date,  Banana,  Or  Cranberry  Nut 
All  Are  Available  At  THE  WAVERLY  BAKERY 


MEET  YOUR  FAVORITE 


THE  DEN 


Send 
them) 
Ihanksgjver. 


special  thanks.  The 
FTD  Thanksgiver 
arrangement. 

Delivered  almost  anywhere. 
At  a  special  price. 


Just  Phone 

Ecker's 

Flowers  &  Gifts,  Inc, 
•Phone  352-1910 


Diamond  Rings 


Fleurette 

Terms  To  Fit  Your  Needs 

Schrock  Diamond 
Jewelers 

512  Sycamore 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
50703 

Dial  232-7502 
Orange  Blossom 
Headquarters 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that 
we  can  save  you  money 
on  your  diamond 

Since  1929 


Get  Ready  For  Your 
Christmas  Shopping  Now! 

Come  Into  Coast  To  Coast 

And  See  The  Fine  Selection 
OF  Gifts  And  Accessories. 
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The  pull 


A  little  over  ten  years  ago,  the  term  “aristocracy  of  political  pull” 
was  coined  to  describe  the  increasing  tendency  of  government  of¬ 
ficials  in  general,  and  American  Federal  government  officials  in 
particular,  to  pander  to  the  demands  of  lobbies  and  special  interest 
groups  in  their  legislation.  Since  that  time,  the  situaUon  has 
degenerated  further.  Washington’s  new  aristocracy  has  entrenched 
itself  both  politically  and  in  the  attitudes  of  the  American  electorate. 

In  case  you  doubt  what  I  am  saying.  I’ll  provide  an  example:  Think 
back  to  the  campaigning  of  a  few  weeks  past.  In  discussing  and 
comparing  candidates,  how  often  did  people  ask:  What  did  he  (or  will 
he)  do  for  us? 

Now  consider  what  that  question  means.  (Juite  simply,  it  means 
that  the  voters  who  are  asking  it  are  willing  to  trade  their  votes  to  the 
politician  who  can  most  effectively  exchange  favors  with  his  friends  in 
Washington  and  pass  the  spoils  along  to  them  in  the  form  of  some  new 
federal  highway,  national  park  or  government  subsidy. 

It  means  that  the  voters  who  asked  for  favors  are  confident  that 
“their  man”  will  somehow  manage  to  bring  them  back  more  than 
their  tax  payments  cost  them.  These  voters  forget  that  most  of  the 
other  politicians  in  Washington  are  playing  the  same  game  and  that 
there  are  only  so  many  favors  to  go  around. 

They  entrust  their  Washington  man  with  the  decision  on  how  to 
spend  their  tax  money,  tacitly  admitting  that  they  themselves  feel 
incapable  of  deciding  what  to  do  with  the  extra  dollars  they  would 
have  if  their  taxes  to  support  the  Capitol  bureaucracy  weren’t  so  high. 
Worse  yet,  as  this  disease  progresses,  greater  amounts  of  tax  money 
are  funnelled  into  expensive,  unproductive  paper-shuffling. 

Perpetuating  the  whole  scheme  are  three  things.  One  is  the 
rewarding  of  the  most  effective  deal-makers  with  re-electon  through  a 
process  of  political  natural  selection.  The  second  is  the  widely  held 
idea  that  a  government  ought  to  provide  services  beyond  the  range  of 
national  defense  and  a  judiciary  to  protect  the  rights  of  individual  men 
from  infringement. 

The  third  is  the  willingness  of  American  voters  to  continue  “having 
faith”  that  somehow  this  system  of  political  pull  will  work  to  their 
ultimate  benefit  and  not  their  eventual  destruction,  even  though  they 
are  well  aware  that  it  has  led  to  nothing  but  wholesale  corruption  and 
piaralysis  in  each  of  the  nations  of  the  world  that  has  so  far  attempted 
it. 

Neither  of  the  political  parties  in  the  United  States  support  this 
view.  When  in  power,  both  seek  to  provide  kickbacks  to  the  special 
interest  groups  that  helped  to  elect  them.  I  have  no  intention  of 
providing  a  sanctuary  for  advocates  of  government  economic  plan¬ 
ning  and  manipulation,  no  matter  what  their  party  affiliation  may  be. 

The  principle  behind  federal  subsidies  to  business,  for  example,  is 
basically  no  different  from  the  liberals’  welfare  program  vote-buying 
machinations.  The  only  difference  is  the  gang  who  benefits  and  the 
people  who  are  sacrificed  to  it. 

This  past  election  was  not  particularly  meaningful.  There  has  been 
no  change  for  the  better  in  the  American  political  outlook.  A  few  pull- 
peddlers  were  replaced  by  others  promising  greater  returns. 

Here  and  there,  control  passed  from  the  hands  of  one  gang  into  the 
hands  of  the  other.  Unless  the  electorate  soon  realizes  the  consequence 
of  what  it  has  been  doing,  we’ll  be  in  for  the  same  boring  thing  in  ’72. 
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Waverly  hosts  a  visitor 


By  BRENDA  OTTO 

(Experimental  writing  for 
Introduction  to  Journalism) 

One  Saturday  morning  when 
Waverly  city  streets  were  buz¬ 
zing  with  activity,  I  decided  to 
find  out  what  Waverly  residents 
really  thought  of  their  city. 

I  reasoned  that  if  I’d  be  too 
direct  in  my  questioning,  I  might 
not  get  an  honest  or  represent¬ 
ative  answer:  Therefore,  I  tried 
to  extract  their  inner  feelings 
from  them  by  seeing  how  they 
reacted  to  a  stranger  in  their 
town. 

I  also  avoided  the  possibility  of 
placing  a  negative  influence  on 
their  opinions  by  dressing  con¬ 
servatively  and  being  very  polite 
and  sweet  in  my  questioning. 

I  pretended  to  be  a  visitor  to 
Waverly  and  asked  directions  to 


Council  on  Religious  Life  (the 
Student  Congregation  council) 
will  conduct  two  meetings  to 
explain  a  proposed  all-Lutheran 
“Student  Recognition  Sunday.” 

The  special  Sunday,  Dec.  27, 
1970,  is  being  planned  by  the 
Division  of  Educational  Services 
of  the  Lutheran  Council  in  the 
U.S.A.  to  encourage  special  at¬ 
tention  for  students  in  their  home 
congregations,  according  to 
sophomore  Tom  Guy  of  the 
Wartburg  group. 

A  preliminary  meeting  will  be 
held  Monday,  Nov.  23,  at  8  p.m.  so 
that  students  can  go  back  to  their 
congregations  to  begin  plans 
during  the  Thanksgiving  break. 

The  seminar,  which  will  take 


various  parts  of  the  city,  Bremer 
Avenue  and  several  churches. 
Everyone  I  met  was  willing  to 
readily  oblige  my  requests,  and 
not  once  was  I  snubbed. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  down¬ 
town  business  district,  I  asked  a 
few  store  clerks  what  places  of 
interest  I  might  take  my  visiting 
parents  to  see.  Many  simply 
shrugged  their  shoulders. 

I  encountered  one  clerk  who 
was  rather  touchy  when  I  asked 
her  if  Waverly  had  any  in¬ 
teresting  landmarks  to  visit.  She 
answered  me  with  such  an  abrupt 
“no”  that  I  questioned  her  no 
further. 

One  woman  sympathized  with 
my  plight  and  was  somewhat 
apologetic  about  the  fact  that 
Waverly  had  so  little  to  offer 
people  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing 
and  entertainment.  “My,  you  DO 


place  after  Thanksgiving,  will 
deal  with  innovative  worship 
services  which  the  students  could 
introduce  at  home  on  Student 
Recognition  Sunday. 

“This  opportunity  may  be  used 
for  a  very  meaningful  dialogue,  if 
students  are  willing  to  work  with 
it,”  Guy  said. 

The  American  Lutheran 
Church,  Wartburg’s  parent  body, 
is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Council  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  Board  of  College 
Education  of  the  ALC  has 
suggested  that  the  Sunday  be 
observed  with  special  classes, 
sermons  and  services,  all 
focusing  on  students  and  student 
life. 


have  a  problem,”  she  sym- 
piathized.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  Schield’s  Museum?” 

Later,  I  approached  a  middle- 
aged  male  clerk  who  seemed  like 
the  type  of  person  who  knew  fun 
when  he  saw  it.  I  related  a 
carefully  constructed  story  that  I 
was  a  tourist  who  was  looking  for 
some  amusement  here  during 
my  stay. 

He  gave  me  a  spontaneous, 
dumb-founded  look,  which  I  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean:  If  you  want 
fun,  what  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  in  Waverly?  Then  he  burst 
out  laughing  and  said  Waverly 
certainly  didn’t  have  much  at  all 
to  its  name. 

“This  town  is  dead  all  year, 
even  business,”  he  noted  as  he 
threw  up  his  hands  in  dismay.  1 
saw  that  he  was  willing  to  con¬ 
verse,  so  I  probed  his  opinions 
further. 

“Well,  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  the  situation  then?”  I 
asked. 

“Oh,,  raise  the  population  to 
about  20,000,  I  s’pose,”  he 
remarked  as  he  looked  off  into 
the  distance. 

“I’ll  see  what  I  can  do,”  I 
quipped  as  I  left  the  shop. 

My  exit  was  followed  by  a  loud 
chuckle  and  a  wish  of  good  luck. 

By  detecting  a  note  of  optimism 
in  the  majority  of  their  opinions,  I 
couldn't  say  that  Waverly 
residents  are  actually  ashamed 
of  their  city.  Nor  are  they 
resigned  to  the  fact  that  the 
circumstances  can  never  be 
improved. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
was  somewhat  disturbed  because 
I  was  unable  to  conclude  that  any 
were  exactly  swelling  with  pride 
for  their  home,  my  home  away 
from  home. 


Student  Church  Council 
backs  'Recognition  Sunday’ 
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It  can  make  things  work  for  you. 
It’s  that  kind  of  book. 

Read  your  Bible.  You’ll  see. 

If  you  don’t  have  a  Bible  of  your  own, 
we’ll  send  you  one  for  a  dollar. 

Hard  cover  and  everything. 

Just  one  should  do  it. 

The  Bible  lasts  a  long  time. 


National  Bible  Week  Committee 
P.O.  Box  1170,  Ansonia  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10023 

Good.  I’m  sending  you  one  dollar. 
Please  send  me  one  Bible. 

name _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY, _ . _  STATE  _ 2IF _ 


30th  Annual  National  Bible  Week,  November  22-29, 1970.  An  Interfaith  effort. 


